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New Textbooks with 
Distinguishing Features 


MeMurray and Parkins: Geographies 
A new series, the culmination of twenty years of growth 
and development. Representing matured educational prac- 
tice in the field of geography and furnishing the latest avail- 
able geographical data. 


Baker and Thorndike: Everyday Classics 
Primer, First Reader, Second Reader 

Combining a simple eclectic method of reading and a rich 

basic content for the early grades—worked out on the same 

principles which have made the upper books of the series a 

real contribution to that subject. 


(Ready in May and June) 


O’Shea and Kellogg: 

Everyday Health Series 
A new two-book series, presenting a workable program, 
based on the assumption that personal hygiene, whether 
good or bad, is a matter of habit. 


Beard and Bagley: 
Our Old World Background 


Something more than the conventional idea that Europe's 
influence on America ceased in 1492—a book which points 
to the true significance of present-day events. 


(Ready in May) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
Boston Dallas San Francisco 


















































Volume XV 


SATURDAY, 


ENGLAND'S PROBLEM OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR ALL 


report of the Edueational 


THE recent 
(‘ommittees of England reveals a most in 
teresting and progressive trend in English 
educational thought, at least so far as those 
in authority are concerned. ‘‘These edu 
cational papers,’ writes Miss Spurgeon in 


the January Atlantic, *‘bear no longer a 
merely specialist or technical interest ; for 
all thoughtful people today realize that the 
future of civilization depends not upon 
diplomats or politicians or leagues or kings 
or princes, but upon the education of the 
‘hildren of the world. If violence and mis 
ery and disorder are to be checked, if the 
swiftly inereasing knowledge of material 
and destructive forees is to be balanced and 
controlled by an equal increase of the 
knowledge of spiritual and creative forces, 
must be educated, 


the young generation 


and the outlook upon life of millions of 
minds must be humanized and widened. 
‘As with our international relations, so 


with the relation of classes and individuals 


nside our own nation; if they do not 
henceforth get better, they must needs get 
worse. Only by rising to the height of our 
larged vision of social duty can we do 
ustice to the spirit generated in our peo 
ple by the long effort ef common aspira 
tion and common suffering.” *"! 
To one who knows anything of the pres 


f Great Britain 


nt edueational situation « 


these words most interesting 


come as a 


English Educ ation,’ Dy 


‘The Refashioning of 


Caroline F. E 


Spurgeon, The {tlantic, Janu 
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propheey of much needed reform, how 


much needed and how exceedingly difficult 
of accomplishment it is well nigh impossible 
to imagine. For, as Miss Spurgeon herself 
points out, the idea of a similar elementary 


edueation for all, which is axiomatie in 
Eng 


present 


America, is revolutionary indeed in 


land. Her education up to the 
time has been ‘‘a most powerful element of 
far to make of her, 


neither of which 


division; it has gone 


not one nation, but two: 


shares the associations or tastes of the 
other.’ ” 


set before her in the face of almost 


How she will accomplish the task 
Insur 


mountable barriers, and just what she 


means by ‘‘humanizing’’ the minds of the 
common people will be most interesting to 
discover. 

At the present time the children of the 
kingdom receive their early education in 
the secondary and elementary schools, the 
which rests largely 


distinetion between 


upon social bases, each taking the child at 
the age of three or four and keeping him 
the ele 


until the age of about fourteen in 


mentary schools, and sixteen or seventeen 


schools, when he 


in the higher secondary 
goes on to the university or leaves school 
The 
cording to the traditional needs of the 
school \ 


helo rs TO Those 


permanently. curriculum varies ae 


class 
secondary 


of children in each 


school edueation who eat 
pay for it; the free or elementary is fo 
those who ean afford nothing better. Some 
scholarsh Ds, however. enable the brighter 
students of the elementary schools to con 


tinue in the higher ones upon the passing 


Ibid. 
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of a scholarship examination. Many of 
the elementary schools are supported by 
the numerous voluntary societies in the 
manner of charity institutions, and others 
depend entirely upon the state. While the 
children of the better classes skip off to 
school in the morning in their neat blue 
uniforms and their jaunty school caps, 
bearing the proud insignia of the ‘‘schools 
for the sons of gentlemen,’’ those of the 
poorer classes wend their way to one of 
the large free schools of the city. 

A sense of depression comes over one, 
in many instances, upon a mere approach 
to the building, about which circles a ten 
foot brick wall, the top of which is covered 
with bits of broken glass and spikes, as a 
warning to trespassers as well as to the 
more venturesome of the small boys who 
may be confined within the premises. 
Truly, one is tempeted to believe with 
Steiner that ‘‘that which separates the 
New World from the Old is deeper than the 
Atlantic—it is the sense of confidence in 
our fellow men.’’ Inside is the cement- 
floored playground, with its high division 
between the ‘* boys’ side’’ and the ‘‘girls’,’’ 
its drinking fountain with the well-chained 
iron eups, and its narrow shed-like roof. 
under which the children may seek shelter 
on rainy days. Nor does the sense of de 
pression leave one on entering the building, 
over which the tiny dark hall and green 
black walls shed a pervading gloom. From 
this hall open all the classrooms, varying 
greatly in size but alike in their dark 
walls and high window-sills, which _ in- 
variably effect their purpose of preventing 
the children from seeing anything going 
on outside. Other rooms, not fortunate 
enough to have windows of their own, must 
be content with reflected light, while still 
others have no outlet to the hall save 
through several rooms of a similar nature. 
In many of the school rooms rise terraces 


of old-fashioned desks for two, so that the 
culprit in the back seat has no more chance 
of escaping the stern eye of his teacher 
than the one in the front, and at the same 
time, his chances of skating down the te 
race unwittingly and injuring himself in 
the process are decidedly greater. 

It is in such surroundings as these that 
many of the children of the lower classes 
in London spend their days. The tiniest 
of all, but three years old, come at nine 
and stay until four, the length of the lunch 
period varying with the age of the pupils 
But even at that, the school is a paradise to 
them compared with the dirty hovels in 
which some of them live, and for that rea 
son Mr. Taxpayer is content, and wonders 
that the ‘‘lower classes’’ are not more ap 
preciative of ‘‘all that is done for them. 
Even the teacher adopts much the same at 
titude, and should she appear at school wit! 
a dress too pretty to harmonize with th 
surroundings, immediately dons a huge 
eover-all apron, which effectually sereens 
this one element of a life that is different 
from the sight as well as from the dirt) 
grasp of the little ones. Many a teacher 
will tell you quite frankly that ‘‘the dirty 
little brats are to be tolerated five days in 
the week for the sake of the check whic! 
is forthcoming at the end of the month. 
The general attitude of many of them 
ward their little charges would be ludicrous 
were it not so tragic. ‘‘Johnny,’’ explai 
ed one teacher to me while Johnny obed 
ently stood up to be inspected, ‘‘is tl 
dunee of our room. He ean’t learn any 
thing. Then Mary (Stand up, Mary! 
isn’t quite right mentally, but we’re ser 
ing her to a special school as soon as sh¢ 
old enough.’’ And all this is said so t! 
everyone in the room, Johnny and Ma 
included, hears, and gazes solemnly up 
all concerned. 

It is easily suspected from such sce 
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as this that the teachers in the elementary 
schools are generally of quite a different 
class from those of our own. Many of 
them, products of the very schools in which 
they are teaching, have been untouched by 
the professional ideals that training col 
leves are now trying to instill into the 
minds of their graduates. No teacher who 
ean possibly afford a higher training will 
teach in an elementary school, for she is 
looked down upon socially, and refers 
most apologetically to her position when 
foreed to acknowledge it outside of school. 
And there is little possibility of bettering 
her situation, for things are undoubtedly 
against the person who tries to ‘‘rise above 
her station.’’ An elementary teacher in 
London, with whom I was well acquainted 
through her own efforts and those of her 
father who had been a faithful worker in 
the elementary schools for 25 vears, 
finally aequired last vear additional edu 
cation and reputation sufficient to apply 
for a position in a secondary school. <A 
demoecratie principal, recognizing her su 
perior gifts as a teacher, hired her for the 
coming school year, whereupon all the 
teachers resigned, refusing to remain upon 
the staff with a former elementary school 
teacher. It was only by resorting to the 
ruse of inviting her candidate to tea one 
afternoon unknewn to the other teachers 
that the head mistress was able to soften 
their wrath and prove to them what a re 
fined and superior person she is. It is 
social distinetions of this sort, almost in- 
conceivable to the American mind, that 
make the progress of the education of the 
masses so difficult a problem in England. 
The elementary schools are, for the most 
part, divided into three departments: the 
Infant School, which takes the boys and 
girls up to the age of seven, and the Upper 
School, itself divided into two sections, 
the Boys’ School and the Girls’ School. 
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As many of the children come at the 
age of three (in 1919 over two hun 
dred thousand were under five), the 
work extends little beyond an_ intro 
duction to reading, writing and num 
ber work. It is not so long ago. however. 
that inspectors complained of the inef 
ficieney of these tiny pupils in the three 
K's and bemoaned the fact that the com 
ing in of the ideals of the kindergarten 
played havoe with their formal training. 
Hlowever, the extent of progress in kinder 
varten methods, like that in many other 
fields, depends largely upon the progres 
sive or unprogressive attitude of the 
head mistress. Often kindergarten train 
ing degenerates into the nearest apology 
for it that is possible in a room of from 
50 to 80 ehildren all huddled together 
in a small schoolroom with the ter- 
races of desks described above, down 
which the infants are in danger of falling 
once they slide out of their desks. The 
taboo upon class or division teaching in 
any room however large makes the prob 
lem still more complicated. In the Infant 
School as well as in the other departments, 
the day’s work begins with 45 minutes of 
Scripture, a concession which remains from 
the religious origin of the schools, its posi 
tion in the day’s program being set by law 
it may occur at the end instead) in order 
that any who desire their children to be 
otherwise instructed in religious matters 
may retain them at home until the lesson is 
over. During this period also comes much 
of the singing work, taught through the use 
of hymns. 

As to the more regular subjects of study, 
by the time the child is seven years old, he 
is expected to have read three or four read- 
ers, to spell words involved in the stories, 
and to ‘‘know his numbers’’ up to 18. The 
opening sentence of his first reader may 


be at is in a pit.’’ which he is able to 
] 








read after two years’ training in the sounds 
blended into phono- 
The result 


of letters, eventually 
vrams such as in, at, it, or on. 


of much of this sort of teaching is interest 


ingly illustrated by the experience of an 
American teacher substituting in a seven 
vear-old class in London last year. The 


story began something like this: ‘‘ This boy 
is Bill. Bill has a dog. 


drum.’” The whole was illustrated by a 


Beside the dog is a 
picture at the foot of the page. Later on 
in the narrative came the rub-a-dub-dub of 
the drum. Instead of requiring the chil- 


dren to read a sentence at a time, the 
teacher asked them to read silently until 
tell her what the 


Very much mystified, they set to 


they could drum said. 
work. 
Finally a child raised his hand and read: 
is Bill. ‘*But that 


the teacher objected. A 


‘This boy isn’t what 


the drum said,”’ 
cvirl, being called upon, proceeded with, 
‘* Pill has a dog.’” Again the teacher was 
At length an alert little chap 
in the back seat could stand it no longer. 
‘Please, Miss,’”’ 
supposed to do this. 
READ!’’ 


Some painting and drawing are included 


not satisfied. 


he explained, ‘‘we’re not 


We're supposed to 


in the course, but especially since the war 
materials have been very searee, and with 
the traditional two-foot blackboard for the 
use of the teacher only, and one pair of 
scissors for a roomful of 78, handwork is 
practically impossible. Nature study is 
also a part of the course, but as to its con- 
nection with the life of the city-bred chil- 
dren, such questions as ‘‘How many petals 
has a daisy?’’ and ‘‘How many daffodils 
grow on one stem?’’ are an indication. 

The which all 
grouped about a single theme is illustrated 
by a Correlated Scheme of Work for In- 


way in work may be 


fants and Juniors, based upon Pugrim’s 
Progress, which is appended, with special 
commendation to the Schoolmistress Maqa- 
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zine of October 21, 1920. It is to cover the 
period of 12 days, one of which may serve 
as an example. First there is Story, the 
Christian’s setting out upon his 


into the Slough 


story of 


journey, and his falling 


of Despond. The nature study work fo 
the day is then based upon the fields and 
vrasses mentioned in the narrative, and its 
lessons are further emphasized in the sing 
ing period. The song suggested is: 
‘*The pudding that is made of rice, 
The bread we eat for tea, 
Are but the 


In lands across the sea 


fruit of grass that grows 


The bamboo is a riant grass, 
And in the fields we spy 
The dainty, purple tottle-grass 


So pleasing to the eye 
For the lesson in the 


vrades there is the story of the life of Joh 


history junior 
Bunyan, and for geography, a discussion 
Bogs. 


marshes are suggested for the conversatio 


of great modern eities. fens, and 


topic, and for drawing or handwork, 

lantern and book, or a stiff paper gate or 
The lessons conelude with writing 
the the blackboard of the 


first paragraph of the story of ‘‘ Pilgrim's 


crown. 
copying from 
Progress.’’ 

But many of the teachers are opposed to 
ineonsistent with 
the work motive of the schools. An Ameri 
can Infant Schools 


last winter brought down upon her head 


handwork and play as 


teacher in one of the 
the censure of several of her colleagues by 
giving a Christmas tree for the children 
who had never been close to one in thei 
lives—-toadying to the children, they called 
it, vielding to the play instinets which it 
is the business of the schools to root out 
The children touched the tree lovingly as 
they put on one ornament after another 
at which they gazed in happy pride all the 
Pictures of Santa and 
his reindeer covered the windows. Ever 
the people of the streets stopped to gaze 


rest of the week. 
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while the teacher was interrupted in her 
work by the interested comments of two 
team-drivers Whose lofty position on the 
driver's seat enabled them to see over the 
high window-sills into the room. It is true 
that penny gifts are given to the children 
by the schools at Christmas time, but any 
intrusion of Christmas into the daily rou 
tine of the school is frowned upon by the 
majority. The children are there to be 
‘‘trained,’’ and there is little place for play 
in the system of things. One is reminded 
of the law laid down by a schoolmaster in 
a recent number of the Contemporary Re 
view > ‘*For small boys, the thing is to 
have rules—it matters comparatively lit 
tle what they are—and to see that they are 
kept.’ And how much more necessary is 
it if the child be of the lower classes, whose 
chief crime in this day and age is to ques 
tion rules and refuse obedience to certain 
traditional ones! 

Another important objection is that such 
activities as handwork take much _ prep- 
aration by the teacher outside of school, 
and any teacher who remains in her school 
room after hours to prepare work for the 
next day becomes very unpopular with her 
fellows; indeed, she is very apt to be put 
out of the building by the principal as was 
the case with a friend of mine last winter. 
Even school record sheets and reports must 
be made out in school time, while the chil 
dren are set to copying or to some other 
quiet task. 

Such interruptions to the regular rou- 
tine are very frequent just now. The fol- 
lowing was the program of one Infant 
School teacher for a given week last win- 
ter: On Monday, she had the children 
‘‘eopy’’ for one hour while she made out 
her report. On Tuesday, a notice of the 
early arrival of an inspector to look over 
the records of the previous year came to 
the building. and one teacher had to as- 


Contemporary Review, September 2, 1919. 
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sist the principal in the preparation of the 
report. Consequently Miss B was request 
ed to take both rooms together, again set 
ting the children to work for the entire 
afternoon, as no recitation could be car 
ried on with over one hundred children in 
the same room. On Wednesday, one teacher 
failed to appear, and as there are no tele 
phones in the sehools of London, a process 
of patient waiting sets in, in such cases, 
until it is discovered whether the teacher is 
to return that day or not. By afternoon, 
perhaps, a letter comes, and then a special 
messenger is sent up to the Board request 
ing a substitute for the following day. 
Meanwhile the teacherless children were 
sent in to Miss B, and once more both 
classes were set to work. Thursday after 
noon she had her class to herself, but on 
Friday, Miss K, whose niece was playing at 
a musical that afternoon, had to be excused 
two hours early to attend the recital, and 
onee more an extra room was thrust upon 
Miss B. With such conditions prevailing, 
it is a marvel that anything at all can be 
accomplished. 

For the Upper forms, usually seven in 
number, the following subjects are listed 
by the authorities as appropriate: arithme 
tic, handwriting, reading, geography, his 
tory, drawing, observation and nature 
study, singing, moral instruction, domestic 
subjects (for girls), handicrafts, and gar 
dening. But it is not expected that every 
school will teach all of these subjects; they 
represent merely a group from which the 
schools may choose. Thé variety of the 
subjects taught depends, then, in large 
measure, upon the will of the head teacher, 
who is almost independent in his choice. 
On the whole, the children are proficient 
in writing and spelling, but show little 
facility in written composition or oral ex 
pression. They lack both originality and 
ideas. Literature, geography, and history 
are often poorly taugu:, too frequently be- 


—_ 
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ing mistaken for mere mental exercises. 
In history, stress is laid upon facts, or 
upon disconnected stories of men and bat 
tles, the element of ‘‘Once again the Eng 
lish field’’ 


occurring with amazing frequeney in the 


army proved invincible in the 


pages of the text-book. Recitation, too, is 
one subject in the eurrieculum which is apt 
to mislead the American visitor. 
into one of the elementary schools of Lon 
don, | asked to see a few typical ‘‘reecita 


tions’’ in English. In the ‘‘top form’’ I 
listened to a elass of girls of fourteen, re 
citing in unison and in perfect rhythm the 
whole of Tennyson's Morte d’Arthur. This, 
result 

An- 
recited in 
It without 
That 


means by a 


the teacher informed was the 
of one year’s study, an hour a week. 
nine years old, 


Il of As You Like 


characters or 


me, 


class, 
Act 


reference to 


ather 

Unison, 
SCeCNLEeS, 
teacher 


is what the British 


‘‘recitation.’’ Such a practice as this ae- 
counts in some measure for the great pro- 
reading, with 
of the 


meaning of which they have not the slight- 


ficieney of English girls in 


the utmost expression, a passage 
est conception. Certain graduates of ele- 
mentary schools who came to me in a Lon 
don private eollege to complete their edu- 


Verchant 


of Venice in a way unapproached by most 


eation, read selections from The 


American students; yet, on being ques- 
tioned as to the meaning of the lines they 
read, they were utterly unable to repro 
duee it in their own words. 

It is 


writers on the subject of 


quite customary for American 
English eduea- 
tion to stress the ‘‘thoroughness’’ of its 
procedure and the results of ‘‘more steady, 
plodding repetition and painstaking drill.”’ 
Years Dr. back 
glowing accounts of the notebooks of the 


ago brought 


Sharpless 


English students, with their ‘‘sundry red 
and blue ink lines artistically added’’ and 


praised most highly the neatness and care 


Going 


of the children in their work. Such note 
books exist to-day, though a larger per 
centage of them may be somewhat slovenly 
many a time have I waited for several 
minutes here and there in the lesson while 
the students, this time of high school age 
painstakingly drew the required lines and 
eazed admiringly at the resulting figures 
on their papers, quite overlooking in many 
statisties so distinguished 


The attitud 
illustrated by 


cases, the vital 


their 


of the children is 


from the rest of notes. 
of many 
that of a student of mine, who, after draw- 
inch from 


ing her margin earefully one 


the left hand side of her paper, proceeded 
all the way from 
half from 


her as to 


to write her ‘‘exercise”’ 
half an 
the edge. I questioned 
her the 


plied with a most reproachful look, ‘* Why 


inch to an inch and a 
When 
for drawing she ri 


motive line, 


please, Miss Smith, you told us to draw 


' 


it [ am convineed that is the only m« 
tive too many of her fellow classmates had 
for most of the things they did. 

I am quite sure, however, that the ma 
English students do spell and 
than their 

neater work, on 


On the other hand, | 


jority of 


write better American cousins 


and do much the whole, 
than our students. 
am not at all sure that we are willing to 
pay the price of such neatness, though we 
should do well to encourage more of it thar 
we have. Moreover, it was not my exper! 
ence that thoroughness in any other fields 
is greater than that of our own schools. 
While the students of the secondary schools 
knew a very few outstanding classies ex 
eeedingly well from a technical and lin 
guistie standpoint, those of the elementary 
schools were woefully ignorant even of the 
few standard And as for their 
knowledge of the English language and its 
grammar, I have had fully as atrocious 


classies. 


English sentences handed in to me by Eng 
lish girls as I ever had from Americal 
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students. and have discovered in them as 

profound an ignorance of English gram- 

mar as any American girls could possibly 

evinee. Nor is the situation relieved, in 

the majority of cases, by the same vigor 
iid independence of thought one finds in 
any American classes. 

[t is the testimony of a British employer 
ow hiring hundreds of boys both British 
mid American, in New York City that, 
ven a British and an American boy of 

same age, the British boy will be su 
rior in penmanship and spelling, that is 

the mechanical phases of his work, but 
he American boy will have him outstrip 
ved in less than two vears because of his 
superior alertness and self-confidence and 
his ability to ‘‘ecarry on’? when onee given 

hint as to what is to be done. His ea- 
werience would seem to be borne out by 
Miss Spurgeon’s quotation from P. B. 
Clayton’s report of the English men in the 
trenches, compared with the men from 
overseas. Of the graduate of the elemen- 
tary schools he says, ‘‘His mental equip- 
ment is pitiful. The overseas man, with 
his freedom from tradition, his wide out- 
look on life, his intolerance of vested in 
terests, and his contempt for distinction 
based on birth rather than on worth, has 
stirred in the minds of many a comparison 
between the son of the bondwoman and 
the son of the free.’’ 

According to the Statesman’s Year Book 
tor 1919 over 95 per cent. of the children 
of the country were in that year being 
educated in the elementary schools, any 
reference to which as the typical schools 
of England is resented by the graduates 


‘f the better class schools. It is easily seen 
from this what a task the educational com 
mittees have set for themselves, and how 
many forees will mitigate against them. 
Chief of these is the traditional looking 
down upon the common people and their 


schools by people of the upper classes. 
‘Your neighbors must be pretty good 
‘class’ ’’ we were told, ‘‘for their children 
to go to James Alleyn’s School.’’ And 
James Alleyn’s School is truly a delight 
ful school for the children of the upper 
classes. *‘You went to a free school.’’ we 
were asked in amazement, ‘‘and sat next 
to all those dirty people?’’ Again, I quite 
unwittingly asked a small boy from one 
of the oldest private schools in the city 
whether he belonged to the Boy Seouts. 
‘*Oh, don’t insult me!’’ was his reply. ‘‘1 
am a member of the Cadet Corps.’’ The 
lifference was that his father paid the 
head master the sum of $15 a quarter to 
keep him in the corps, while the Seout 
troop was free, and open to the boys o! 
the lower classes. The attitude of the see 
ondary schools themselves in some cases 
aids and abets the teachings of the home. 
If the girls in our school were particularly 
noisy in the halls, one in authority was 
sure to remark, ‘‘I want this noise stopped 
at once! Anyone coming into this hall 
would think this an elementary school!’’ 
And should I complain of the poor work 
done by some particular child, the usual 
reply was, ‘‘Well, what can you expect? 
She’s one of the girls from the elementary 
schools !’’ 

The same antagonism is operating 
against the most recent advance in the 
education of the common people, namely, 
the continuation schools, a few of which 
are now organized under the Fisher Act. 
There was a literary society debate on the 
subject advertised by one of the churches 
of London last winter, and I attended with 
much interest. Eleven people spoke, and 
every one against continuation schools; so 
a most novel type of ‘‘debate’’ it proved. 
Chief of the objections was the increase 
of taxation. Others argued the absurdity 


of attempting to substitute two vears of 
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education for the invaluable experience of 
sweeping the office floor for a correspond- 
ing period of time. One man touched upon 
a crucial point when he announced that he 
was willing to grant his boys the neces- 
sary hours provided they were taught, not 
Paradise Lost, but the importance of labor 
in production, and the effect of production 


upon the fluctuations in the rate of ex- 
change. It is just that modification of 
curricula which those in authority are 


striving for, and it is probably in that 
regard particularly that the continuation 
schools will eventually influence schools of 
a higher type. Finally I entered the dis- 
cussion on the side of continuation schools, 
only to have hurled at me by an angry 
I should *‘an- 
‘Why, after I 


have paid a large sum for the education 


opponent the demand that 


swer him this question: 
of my own son, should I be expected to 
contribute anything to the education of 
anyone else’s son?’ ’’ It is this total lack 
of social point of view which one meets 
constantly in the diseussion of problems 
The rule seems 
MON Droit,”’ 
without ‘*Dieu et LE 
Droit’’ perhaps of another person. Miss 
Spurgeon’s article proves that there are 
people in England taking a different atti- 
tude toward the problem, but they are few 
compared with the mass of the taxpayers. 
It is then, that the common 


reaction of the children of the secondary 


of this nature in England. 
“Dieu et 


reference to 


to be entirely, 
any 


no wonder, 


schools toward any question of free edu- 
cation is that ‘‘if you give to the son of 
the poor man the same edueation as to the 
son of the rich man, the first thing you 
know, he’ll think he’s as good as he is,’’ 
and that ‘‘the trouble with the common 
people of England to-day is that they have 
been too well educated; they have ceased 
to know their place.’ 

What England will do about the matter 
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is a question which can not fail to be of 
interest to all concerned with the progress 
of democratic ideals and of equal educa 
A most hope 
ful sign and the 
tinuation Act is the report of the educa 


tional opportunities for all. 
meet successor to Con 


tional committees just published. 
Dora V. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF UNI 
VERSITY LIBRARIES, 1915-1921 
AMERICAN universities are in an era of 
increased enrollments and are faced with 
the 
eare for the huge numbers of students and 
of these 


problems of increasing facilities to 


enlarged faculties. In the midst 
problems stand the libraries of these inst 
tutions. 
Have the 
oped as rapidly as the universities them 


libraries inereased or devel 
selves? Have they been able to meet the 
needs of more students and professors’ 
Have funds for books 


the demands for service multiplied? Have 


been increased as 
library staffs been augmented with workers 
to earry the load of increased enrollments 
Have library workers received their share 
of the salary increases which were made all 
too late by the universities? These and 
other questions are possible of answer by 
a study of the statistics to be presented. 
The group of universities chosen for 
comparison is the same as used in an article 
by the present writer six years ago.' These 
institutions have been compared for years 
as to their enrollments. The latest figures 
are found in an article in SCHOOL AND 
Sociery for February 18, 1922, by Ray 
mond Walters, entitled ‘‘Statisties of Reg- 
istration in American Universities and 
Colleges, 1921.’’ The latest library sta 
1 ‘* Statistical Comparison of University Libr 
ries, 1915,’’ ScHooL anD Society, July 15, 1916 
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California 
Columbia 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Ohio State 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
Harvard 
Cornell 
‘hicago 
Syracuse 
Nebraska 
lowa 

Texas 
Northwestern 
Missouri 

Yale 

Kansas 
Pittsburgh 
Cineinnati 
Indiana 
Stanford 
Washington 
Princeton 
Western Reserve 
Pulane 
Virginia 
Johns Hopkins 


Columbia 
California 
Pennsylvania 


Chi ‘ago 
Minnesota 
Michigan 


Wisconsin 
Illinois 
Cornell 

Ohio State 
Harvard 
Pittsburgh 
Northwestern 
Texas 
Nebraska 
lowa 
Syracuse 
Cincinnati 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Virginia 
Yale 
Stanford 
Johns Hopkins 
Indiana 
Western Reserve 
Tulane 
Washington 
Princeton 
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Regular 
students 
full-time, 
1921 
11,505 
9,793 
9,227 
9,084 
8,024 


Rank 


Regular 

students 

full-time, 
1915 
5,977 
7,042 
5,821 
5,511 
4.679 
4,897 
6,655 
4,868 
5,435 
5,392 
4.324 


3,830 








Total 
enrollment, 


192] 


26,006 
17,909 
14,030 
12,576 
10,711 
10,527 
10,507 
10,198 
8,377 
8.195 
8,080 
7,568 
7,523 
6,236 
5,841 
5.760 
5,183 
4,890 
4,265 
4,234 
4.096 
4,041 
3,843 
3,683 
3,659 
3.588 
3,478 
3,099 


2,253 





R 





Rank 
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tistics are those published by J. T. Gerould, 
of 
the title ‘‘Statisties of University Libra 
1920-1921.’’ Statistics 


included in 


librarian Princeton University, under 


for institu- 


ries, 


tions not these sources have 


been secured by direct correspondence. 


ENROLLMENTS, 1921 AND 1915 


Two tables are presented for enroll 
ments,” one showing the rank of the uni 
versities according to the number of full 


1915 


other showing the rank of 


time regular students in and again 


in 1921, and the 
the universities according to the total num 
enrolled, ineluding the 


ber of students 


summer session. 
The total 


enrolled in 


students 
1915 it 


number of full-time 
1921 142.923. In 


was 
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103,044. This 


39,379 over 1915, or 38 per cent. 


fain of 

When 
summer session attendances are added, the 
In 1921 the grand 
total enrollment for these institutions was 
220,356. 1915 it 129,410. This 


shows a gain of 90,946, or 70.2 per cent. 


was represents a 


growth is much larger. 


In was 


In order to meet such tremendous 


increases, the universities have been hard 


pushed. The libraries have shared in this 
problem. But have they been able to keep 
even with the rest of the university devel 
opment ? 
The total 
libraries in 1921 


was 7,738,064. 


volumes in these 
In 1915, it 


This represents a gain of 


number of 


Is 11,275,628. 


3.937.564 volumes, or an increase in size of 


New York University is omitted beeause of $5.7 per cent. for the group. 
peculiarities of enrollment. The total number of volumes added in 
VOLUMES IN THE LIBARIES, 1921 AND 1915 
Volumes in Volumes in 
library, Rank library, Rank Gain Rank 
1921 1915 
Harvard 2,101,200 l 1,183,469 ] 917,731 l 
Yak 1,471,028 9 1,000,000 9 471,028 9 
Columbia 797,106 3 630,075 3 167,03 4 
Cornell 655,086 4 461,129 4 193,957 
Chicago 623,423 5 $58,616 5 164.807 5 
Pennsylvania 509,796 6 413,519 6 96,277 1] 
Princeton $69,506 7 373.944 od 96.262 12 
Michigan $57,847 8 359 718 g 105.129 Q 
Illinois $56,503 9 326,893 9 129,610 7 
California‘ $13,824 10 304,662 10 109,162 8 
Minnesota 367,250 1] 207 406 13 159.844 6 
Stanford 336,181 2 "63,657 11 72,524 17 
Wisconsin 287,800 13 935,400 12 52.400 19 
Johns Hopkins 234,857 14 190,814 | 14 44,043 2] 
Ohio State 223,063 15 147,265 15 75.798 16 
Texas 205,097 16 109.032 | 19 96.065 13 
Northwestern 201,734 17 102.874 | 91 98,860 10 
lowa 200,583 18 11 4.895 18 “ ».688 14 
Missouri 177,320 | 19 138,133 16 39,187 24 
Nebraska 153,925 20 121,270 17 32 655 26 
Western Reserve 150,780 21 101,059 23 49.72 20 
Kansas 144,429 22 101,940 22 42 489 22 
Indiana 141,658 23 104,502 °0 37.156 5 
Syracuse 110,832 | 24 100,859 24 9,973 28 
Washington 104,776 | 95 64,991 26 39.785 23 
Pittsburgh 100,000 | 26 22 500 28 77 500 15 
Cineinnati 94,000 27 74,142 25 19,858 97 
Tulane 86,024 | 28 33,000 27 53,024 18 
6 Statistics are totals reported from Adelbert 


No library statisties from Virginia. 
‘ Excludes departments outside Berkeley 
include 220,000 volumes available in 


the 


Does not 


the State Historical Society in same building 


College, College for Women, Law School, Sel 


of Medicine, School of 


Dental Sehool. 


Pharmacy, Library Scho 


and 
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Harvard 


Yale 
Columbia 
Chi ivo 


Princeton 
California? 
Michigan 
Cornell 

Te xus 

Towa 

Illinois 
Stanford 
Minnesota 
Pennsylvania 
Cincinnati 
Northwestern 
Washington 
Johns Hopkins 
Wisconsin 
Kansas 


Western Reserve 
Nebraska 
Ohio State 


Indiana® 
Missouri 
Tulane 

Svracuse 


Pittsburgh 


Harvard 
Columbia 
Chicago 

Yak 

Texas 
Stanford 
[linois 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Cornell 
California! 
Princeton 
Pennsvlvania 
Towa 

Johns Hopkins 
Nebraska 

Ohio State12 
Kansas 
Northwestern!3 
Western Reserve 
Washington 
Indiana 
Missouri 
Pittsburgh . 
Cincinnati 
Tulane 


we 


Bon 
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VOLUMES ADDED, 192% 
Volumes 
added, 


<a” 1921 
ae? 


73.100 


$8 PRO 


7.648 
7.643 
6,599 
6.291 
3,715 
3,423 
1,500 


KK EXPENDITURES IN 
xpended for 
books, 


1OvPO-102)] 


107,033.00 
75,623.44 
66,146.37 
62,721.00 
4,182.14 
93,349.83 
43 .000,00 
$9,100.00 
$8 VSS O00 
+? 702.00 
39,952.49 
39 500,00 
37,643.43 

33,478.17 

"7 054.99 

9 500.00 

19,500.00 

19,496.88 

16,471.17 

14,662.12 

13,500.00 

13,336.39 

12,000.00 

9,000.00 

6,677.12 

5,476.20 


7 Excludes departments outside Berkeley. 
* Statistics for law and medical 
not ineluded. 
* Syracuse omitted, no figures. 


libraries are 


Rank 


10 Amount is higher than usual 
11 Exeludes department libraries 


AND 


1v1l4 


; 


| » O00 00 
12.530 ri 
9,125.14 
12,000.00 
13,837 oo 
2,215.10 
5,500.00 
1,243.17 


Rank 


12 Excludes appropriation for binding 


18 Evanston departments only 


to 
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1920-1921 was 495,784 as against 499,493 
volumes in 1914-1915. This is a loss of 
3.709. However, the loss is only apparent 
because many of the libraries report un- 
accessioned volumes running into the thou- 
sands which cannot be prepared for the 
shelves due to lack of library personnel. 
The total amount expended for books 


during 1920-21 was $978,172.76. In 1914- 
15, the amount was $615,515.70. This is 


an increase in cost for virtually the same 
number of additions of $362,657.06, or 58.9 
per cent. It is a familiar story regarding 
the inerease in cost of subscriptions to 
periodicals, in books and in binding. The 
tools of the library profession have not 
been immune to the price tendencies of the 
period. It means that any university ex- 
pecting its library to keep even must be 
prepared to spend more than half again 
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the amounts formerly thought to be ade 
If, however, the university expects 
apd to meet the new needs 
riations will have to 
sums by wide mar- 


quate. 
its library t 







of the time, t 
go beyond the origin 
gins. 

The total sums available for book pur- 
chases during the current year, 1921-1922, 
are $977,763.36. This is virtually the same 
amount as expended the previous year, the 
difference being slightly over $400. How- 


ever, it does represent an increase of 
$323,025.38, or 49.3 per cent. over the 
amount available six years ago. These 


figures indicate that these libraries as a 
group will just be able to maintain their 
present status without any attempt at ex- 
pansion. 

The total number of workers on the 
staffs of these libraries is 907, or 150 more 


BOOK APPROPRIATIONS, 1921-1922 AND 1915-191614 


Book appro- | 
priation, 
1921-22 


$100,000.00 
76,838.48 
60,300.00 j 
57,000.00 | 
57,000.00 | 
55,197.19 | 
54,979.74 | 
51,500.00 | 
45,500.00 
44,780.76 | 
43,345.00 | 
37,700.00 
36,000.00 | 
35,000.00 | 
35,000.00 
27,746.59 
24,000.00 
22,800.00 
21,500.00 
17,224.40 
16,300.00 | 
15,632.00 
10,585.00 
10,200.00 
9,808.00 
6,350.00 
5,476.20 


Harvard 
Columbia 

W isconsin!6 
Illinois 

Yale 
Prineeton 
Chicago 
Michigan 
California! 
Cornell!7 
Stanford 
Texas 

Iowa 
Nebraska 
Minnesota 
Pennsylvania 
Missouri 
Johns Hopkins 
Kansas 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Indiana 
Washington 
Pittsburgh 
Western Reserve 
Cincinnati 
Tulane'!§ 


1# Syracuse omitted, no figures. 
15 This is 
of books are purchased from income from estab 


an estimated amount. Greater part 


lished funds. 


Book appro | 





Rank priation, Rank 
1915-16 | 
1 $37,225.00 6 
9 50,000.00 3 
3 26,000.00 10 
+ 55,000.00 1 
4 24,420.00 11 
5 45,000.00 4 
6 40,568.68 5 
7 32,000.00 7 
8 30,000.00 9 
u 23,909.25 9 
10 31,834.00 5 
11 23,595.00 13 
12 15,000.00 19 
13 17,000.00 7 
13 51,084.00 2 
14 23,508.88 14 
15 15,000.00 19 
16 22,000.00 15 
17 20,000.00 16 
18 8,400.00 21 
19 22,000.00 15 
20 15,050.00 18 
21 10,000.00 20 
22 1,275.00 25 
23 7,625.00 22 
24 6,000.00 23 
25 1,243.17 26 


6 State Historical Society spends $10,000 a year 
for books. 

17 Exeludes department libraries. 

‘8 Same amount as expended for books last year 
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Columbia 
Michigan 
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SALARIES, 


Salary 
expenditure, 


se )-21 
$124,118 


Harvard24 


Yale 


Cahfornia? 


Princeton 


Minnesota 


Pennsylvania 


Lllinois 


Wisconsin?" 


Stanford 


Ohio Stat 


lexus 
Cornell 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
W ashingt« 


ns Ho 


wa 


; 


estern 
ssourl 
Northwest 
ndiana 
incinnati 
Pittsburg} 
lane 
SvVvra 


Sy ]e 


cuse omitted, 


e 


yn 
pkins 


Reserve 


ern? 


ry allowance for 


ides dep irtment 


Institution 


Harvard 
Columbia 
Chicago 
Yale 
Michigan 
Princeton 
[llinois 
California 
Cornell 
Minnesota 
Stanford 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
Texas 

lowa 

Johns Hopkins 
Ohio State 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Northwestern 
Missouri 
Washington 
Western Reserve 
Indiana 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
Tulane 


no hgures 


122,911 
107,700 
89.700 
88°66 
76,300 
71,400 
65,030 
97,110 
95,184 
52,080 
$9,900 
$2 280 


711 





OVO 
20,203 
19.200 
10,390 
10,260 
7,610 


1920 


21 AND 


Rank 


6 Budget for 


Historical 


State 


7 Evanston departments only 


Book 
expendi 
tures, 

1920 


192] 
l 


1914-15 


™Milary 
expenditures, 


1914-15 


$72,028 
68.000 
29.555 
62,123 
40,922 
46,110 
“3,690 
33,010 
22,000 
47,438 
26,58 
29.230 
16,200 
15,060 
23.008 
11,665 
11,600 
12,130 
11,837 
S800 
7.850 
12,705 
9.300 
11,600 
4,000 
2.400 
1,780 


the 22 library 


Society 


Appro 

pria 

tions, Staff 

1921 

1922 
] l 
. 4 
6 
4 
; 6 
4 & 
8 Ll] 
9 14 
13 4 
10 l 
14 7 
3 & 
1] Ll; 
12 17 
16 14 
19 10 
13 16 
17 15 
TR 19 
15 17 
21 19 
3 18 
n 0 
24 we 


amounts 


wo 


Rank 


the 


- 
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LIBRARY PERSONNEL, 1921 AND 1915 
Staff Staff, 
192] | Rank 1915 Rank 
Harvard'!9 99 ] ag ] 
Chicago 94 = o4 pe 
Michigan 73 3 8D 7 
Columbia 72 4 74 3 
Yale 60 9 $3 5 
Princeton 51 6 4 8 
Pennsylvania 50 7 29 4 
Illinois 42 s 5] 4 
Minnesota 37 i) 9 4 
Ohio State 29 10 18 13 
California 28 1] $0 6 
Stanford 97 12 25 10 
Wisconsin: 27 12 20 12 
Texas 23 13 14 16 
Johns Hopkins 20 14 14 16 
Cornell20 20 14 21 11 
Kansas 19 15 16 14 
Nebraska 17 16 3 17 
Missouri 16 17 15 15 
lowa2° 16 17 11 19 
Western Reserve 15 18 12 18 
Northwestern? 13 19 10 19 
Washington 13 19 9 3] 
Indiana 1] 20 Ss 22 
Syracuse 1] 20 13 17 
Tulane 10 21 3 24 
Pittsburgh 7 22 3 24 
Cincinnati 7 22 $ 23 


than six years ago. This is a gain of 19.8 


per cent. for the group. The increase in 
enrollments added more demands on the 
library staff, particularly in the reference 
departments. This slight increase in per 
sonnel has not been sufficient to keep the 
libraries as a group from getting into ar- 
rears with much needed work, such as the 
cataloging of books. 

The total salary budget for the personal 
workers is 


these library 


While there are 150 more per- 


service of 
$1,295,046. 
sons in this group than six years ago, the 
budget at that time was $660,626. The 
present cost is $634,420 greater, or 96 per 

19 This is an estimated number for the central 
Department libraries not known on ac 
difficulty in 


work. 


libraries. 


count of separating library from 
secretarial 
® Excludes department libraries. 
21 In State Historical Society 22 


entire time to library work, which would have to 


persons give 


be added to university library, were it not for the 
working agreement between the two institutions 


22 Evanston department only. 
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cent. more than six years ago. This Is very 
encouraging, but still the salaries of the 


library profession have not caught up wit! 


the teacher, Timea associate in the edu 
cational service. 


SUMMARY 
The following table shows the hbraries 


arranged on a basis of the average of all 


statistics presented, covering the years 
1920-1921. 
A comparison of the relative rank in 


1921 with the rank in 1915 shows the libra 
ries where development has been very pro 


nounced. 


Rank, Rank, 
1921 1915 
Harvard l 1 
Columbia 2 4 
Chicago 3 3 
Yale 4 5 
Michigan a 10 
Prineeton 6 8 
Illinois 7 2 
California 8 9 
Cornell 9 13 
Minnesota 10 6 
Stanford 1] 7 
Pennsylvania 11 2 
Wisconsin 12 11 
Texas 12 15 
Iowan 13 20 
Johns Hopkins 14 16 
Ohio State 15 14 
Nebraska 16 1s 
Kansas 17 19 
Northwestern 18 22 
Missouri 19 17 
Washington 20 24 
Western Reserve 21 23 
Indiana 22 21 
Cincinnati . 93 25 
Pittsburgh 24 26 
Tulane 25 27 


The record for the six years is one 0 
While the 


increased 38 cent. 


combined enrollments 


gains. 


per for full-time stu 
dents and 70.2 per cent., if summer sessions 
are included, the libraries in these same 
institutions made a gain of 45.7 per cent 
in size. The additions averaged 
about 500,000 book 


are 58.9 per cent. greater and current 3] 


annual 


volumes, while costs 


propriations are 49.3 per cent. larger tha? 


“8 Syracuse omitted, incomplete statistics. 
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six years ago. The libraries are officered 
by staffs which are 19.8 per cent. larger 
and cost 96 per cent. more than six years 
ago. 

The conclusions in this study have been 
drawn from the combined statistics of 
these university libraries. It would be 
interesting to work out the situation in 
each library separately and see how it 
compares with the norm of the group. 
This, however, is left for the individual 
reader to do for himself. The facts are 
evident that only a few of the libraries 
are receiving the financial support which 
is necessary to keep them even with the 
development being made in their respective 
institutions, and to meet the needs and de- 
mands of the professors and students in 
residence. The time would seem to be ripe 
for a great forward movement to place the 
libraries of these great universities in a 
position, both with funds and personnel, 
where they can render adequate service to 
their constituency. 

CHARLES WELLS REEDER 

THE OnI0 STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
EDUCATION 

FEDERAL appropriations for education to 
talled $149,608,482 in 1921, aceording to a 
preliminary report of the Commission on the 
Educational Finance Inquiry, just made public. 
Of this amount $108,000,000 was for voea- 
tional rehabilitation of war veterans. The 
Bureau of Edueation received $162,045— 
slightly more than one tenth of one per cent. 
of the total. The increase in appropriations by 
the federal government for education has been 
over a thousand per cent. if vocational rehabili- 
tation of war veterans is included, and over 
two hundred per cent. without vocational re 
habilitation. 

In making its analysis of appropriations the 
commission included under education only 


“training in schools or their equivalent.” Pay- 
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ment from the Forest Fund for schools was 
$600,000, education in Alaska cost $381,318, 
Indian schools $4,629,712, Howard University 
$243,000, and the schools of the District of 
Columbia $5,568,069. 

Under “vocational education for “civilians” 
the commission lists $200,000 for salaries and 
expenses of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Edueation; $2,500,000 for the colleges of agri 
culture and mechanic arts; $8,220,468 for the 
States Relations Service of the Department of 
Agriculture; $1,268,000 for cooperative voca 
tional education in agriculture; $871,000 for 
vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry ; $1,278,000 for cooperative voca 
tional education in trade and industry; and 
$1,090,000 for cooperative vocational educa 
tion for teachers—a total of $15,427,468. 

West Point, Annapolis, and other types of 
“education for defense or war needs” received 
appropriations totaling $14,511,870 

The greatest increases have been in voea 
tional education, which took 37.1 per cent. of 
the total appropriations in 1921 (exclusive of 
soldier rehabilitation), as compared with 23.2 
per cent. in 1911. 

In a note to the table, which is published in 
the April number of the Educational Record 
of the American Council on Education, Pro 
fessor Strayer, chairman of the commission in 
charge of the Educational Finance Inquiry, 
Says: 

It has not been possible to give final answers 
to many inquiries which have come to the com 
mission, dealing with other aspects of the work 
now under way. Whenever some part of the 
inquiry has been completed and when the com 
pilation of data can be issued in su inner as 
not to be misleading, the Finance Commission 
miay be expected to publish its findings Obviously 


more complete publication will later place this 


table or any particular publication in its true 
perspective. It will thus have « meaning and a 
usefulness that it cannot possibly claim now 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
ASSOCIATION! 

ApDULT education as a vital part of the mod 

ern educational program was the ground note 

1 Furnished by the Massachusetts Division of 


University Extension. 
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of the seventh annual conference of the Na 
tional Extension Association, held April 20, 21 
and 22 at Lexington, Kentucky. 

The conference opened with an address of 
Kentucky State 
The ad 


dress called attention to the need of the United 


welcome by George Colvin, 


Superintendent of Publie Instruction. 


States, especially the South, for right educa- 
tion, and appealed to the representatives of 
educational institutions present to see to it 
that- the instruction they offered should be so 
practical, so sound, and, at the same time, so 
in tune with high aspiration as to win and 
retain the respect and the loyal support of the 
people. 

The addresses at the conference made it clear 
that adult its swaddling 
clothes. It itself. 


ot propaganda and theory is past. 


education is out of 


ean walk now by The day 
Men are 
now coming to the annual conferences with so 


many records of successful achievement that 


delegates can not afford to miss the sessions. 
The method of approach and presentation ot 
subject matter to classes of adults was one of 
the subjects discussed. It was shown, for 
instance, that the study material to be used by 
adults must have peculiar qualities of fresh 
ness, directness, and simplicity not ordinarily 
found in prevailing text books. 
Another matter touched upon at the confer- 
ence was the wealth of fine teaching talent to 
be tound outside the established institutions of 
elerence 


learning. This suggestion has special 


to conditions in Massachusetts, where the de 
mand for 
that 


taxed by their regular work, are unable to give 


university extension courses 18 s0 


great college instructors, already over 


time to outside duties. The value of lay teach 
ing was emphasized by Lieutenant T. P. Riddle, 
work of turnishing educa- 


who deseribed the 


tion to men in the navy. He said that only by 
the cooperation of the state extension divisions 
had it 


instruction required by men in naval service. 


been possible to give the individual 
The efficient work of lay teachers was further 
Wright, chief of the 
United States Industrial Edueation Service, in 


emphasized by J. C. 


his talk on practical methods of conducting 
foremen training classes. 


Professor Albert Mansbridge, of England, 
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World Adult 


Education, was present at several sessions. In 


chairman of the Association on 


his address he made the point that the end of 


adult education must be more than the satis 


faction of a “bread and butter” motive, 
although he “would give a course on broom 
sticks” if 


things in the minds of men and women. 


it would create hunger for higher 
The 
other vital point in Professor Mansbridge’s 
that the 


residuum of adult education would be 


lasting 
better 


message was his insistence 


schools and better teaching for our children. 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

THE decision as to whether Major General 

Wood will take 


the University of Pennsylvania next September 


Leonard office as provost of 
or will continue as governor of the Philippines 
was left to General Wood himself in a recent 


eablegram sent to him by Secretary of Wa 


Weeks. The message read: 
The President and Congress and all others 
are in toueh with insular affairs are most grati 


fied with your work as governor of the Phili 


pines. I join in this sentiment All agree it is 
highly desirable for vou to continu¢ your work 
there, but it is necessary, however, to advise yo 


that the trustees of the University of Penns 


vania decline to extend leave of absen 


your 
situation alone must 


‘ide While the 


which you 


This presents a 


President and I would rejoice 


oO iN ou remain, we do not feel that we shou 
q tion yo judgment as to your obligations 
ourself and your family 

Senator Pepper, who is a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, told Secretary 


Weeks that if Wood 
resignation as governor general and if 


tendered 
Presi 


dent Harding were to decline to accept it on 


General 


account of great and pressing emergency, the 
university trustees would doubtless recognize 
the propriety of extending the present leave ot! 
absence up to January 1, as proposed. Noth 
ing short of an emergency, however, would 
alter their conviction that the presence of Gen 
eral Wood is necessary at the university next 
The 


definite word before launching the 
$10,000,000 endowment drive. 


September. trustees are now awaiting 


projecte ] 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

AND BOOKS FOR THE RURAL SCHOOL 

Tue best twenty-five books for a one-room 
country school will be selected by the votes of 
several thousand librarians and teachers at the 
annual conferences of the American Library 
Association in Detroit, June 26-July 1, and of 
the National Education Association in Boston 
early in July. The winning titles will be an- 
nounced after the conferences in order that 
people everywhere may know what books are 
considered by librarians and teachers as most 
nteresting and useful to children in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

It is the hope of the two associations con 
dueting the contest that the selection of this 
list will serve to stimulate interest in good 
books for general reading, and to encourage 
the establishment and development of small 
school library collections. The desire of the 
organizations is to interest not only the teach 
ers and librarians but also the school boards, 

ustees, public officials, parents and the chil- 

en themselves. 

At the N. E. A. conference the contest will 
© in charge of Dr. Sherman Williams, chair 
man of the lhbrary department of the N. E. A. 
rhe contest at the A. L. A. Detroit conference 
will be under the supervision of Miss Marion 
Horton of Los Angeles, chairman of the school 
libraries section of the A. L. A. Ballots will 
7 distributed at the beginning of the two con 


terences. The ballot will consist of a carefully 
chosen list of approximately 100 children’s 
hooks on which each voter may check his choice 
of 25 titles or less. There will be extra spaces 
n which titles not printed may be added. Die- 
tionaries, eneyelopedias, text books and the 
Bible are not included in the voting contest, 
but only such other books as are suited for 
general reading for children in grades 1 to 8. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 
IN FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 

Tue American Council on Edueation has re- 
ceived from the French Department of Eduea- 
tion and the Office National des Universités 
Frangaises, in appreciation of the scholarships 
awarded to French students in America, an 
offer of 22 graduate scholarships and fellow- 
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ships at the Universities of Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Naney and Toulouse. 

The scholarships and fellowships are open 
to American-born men and women under 
thirty, who are graduates of an accredited 
college or university, and who have a fair 
knowledge of French. 

The University of Bordeaux offers two 
scholarships to American’ students’ which 
include board and lodging. The holders of 
these scholarships will be lodged in the Maison 
des Etudiants and will board at a neighboring 
lveée. It also offers free tuition to eight other 
American students. The subjects recommended 
for study are Political Science and Law, His 
tory and Geography, Tropical Diseases, Freneh 
Language and Literature. 

The University of Lyons offers a scholarship 
ot 5,000 franes, the holder to spend one 
semester at Lyons and the second semester 
either at Lyons or any other French university. 

The University of Nancy offers a scholarship 
of 5,000 franes and specifies that the first 
holder be a student in the Faculty ot Smence, 
who shall have completed three vears of ad 
vanced study in the United states 

The University of Toulouse offers two schol 
arships covering tuition, board and lodging and 
eight scholarships carrying free tuition. It is 
believed that American students will be espe 
cially interested in the following institutes of 
th® university: (1) Chemistry; (2) Electrical 
Engineering; (3) Agriculture; (4) Hvydrol- 
ogy; (5) Provencal and Romance Philology; 
(6) French studies. 

“There is a possibility that further scholar 
ships and fellowships will be offered at the 
Universities of Strassburg and Paris,” says the 
council. “This announcement is published, 
however, in advance of final information in 
order that candidates may have ample time to 
file applications.” 

All suecessful candidates will receive a 30 
per cent. rebate on passage over and back (ap 
proximate cost of passage to the student $85, 
one way). 

The following credential! “puires 
all applicants : 

1. A statement of work done by the student 
2. Birth certificate. 3. Photograph. 4. Health 
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certificate from the college or family physician. 
5. Testimonials from two protessors with whom 
the applicant has studied and from the college 
officials as to the character, ability and promise 
of suecess ot the candidate. 

The letter of application should contain some 
account of the applicant’s training and aim in 
studying abroad. 

Appheations and testimonials should be sent 
to Dr. I. L Fifth New 
York All applications must be in Dr. 
Kandel’s hands by May 20. 


Kandel, 522 Avenue, 


City. 


SCHOOL COSTS IN THE LARGER CITIES 

Costs of running the public schools in nine 
of the large cities of the nation were collected 
recently by the Division of Reference and Re 
search of the Cleveland schools and published 
in School Topics. They are as follows: 
COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS SPENT FOR ADMINISTRATION, 


INSTRUCTION AND ALLIED ACTIVITIES DURING 


SCHOOL YEAR OF 1920-21 
Average Cost 
Daily per 

City Amount Attendance Pupil 
Philadelphia $13,883,122.07 217,204 $ 63.91 
Pittsburgh 5,951,458.96 73,961 80.47 
—@leveland 9,157,025.40 109,706 83.46 
Boston 8 ,542,042.95 99,912 85.50 
Detroit 0 623,068.29 112,421] 85.60 
Tndianapolis 3,420,688.14 39,569 86.44 
Seattle 3,884,827.19 41,385 93.87 
New York 76,017,315.05 777,190 97.81 
Buffalo 5,537 409.17 54,516 101.57 


The Cleveland bureau points out that in some 
cities certain activities are placed upon the 
schools and in others the expense is borne by 
the city government or by some other agency. 
“For this reason bare per capita figures may 


little. Health 


books, pensions and redemption of bonds, for 


mean very service, free text 
example, are matters often found to be financed 
differently in different cities. The sehool sys- 
tem which does not have to bear these costs out 
of its own funds naturally can show a lower 
per pupil cost.” 

Of the cities listed above, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and Seattle support med- 
ical while 
Buffalo, Detroit and New York do not. Health 
service cost the Cleveland schools $138,000 last 


inspection through their schools 
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vear. Cleveland and Indianapolis are two 


cities that had not yet provided free text bool 
In Buffalo the eity 
finanees. As 


for the period represented. 


has eharge of bwildings and 
result the school distriet pays little for business 
administration. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

C. B. J. Snyper, superintendent of buildings 
under the New York City Board of Education, 
who has a record of having designed betwee 
300 and 400 school buildings, has made appl 
cation for retirement July 1. It is understood 
Mr. Snyder will act a 


consulting architect for the department. 


that after taking a rest 
Epwin G. BortnG, professor of experimental 
Clark Worcester, 
Mass., since 1919, has been appointed associate 


psychology at University, 
protessor of psychology at Harvard Universit: 


and will duties at Cambridge 
the fall. 


Cornell in 


take up his 
Protessor 


1908. 


Boring graduated fro 
Miss Marion L. YounG, head of the depa 
n the Rhode Isla 


Edueation, Providence, has been ay 


ment of physical education 
College ot 
education 


vointed yhvysieal 
| pay 


Middlebury College, Vermont. 
Dr. A. C. 


heen appointed assistant professor of busine 


protessor of 


ScumMitt, of Albany, Oregon, 


administration in the Sehool of Commerce 
Oregon Agricultural College, the appointment! 
to be effective next September. 

PROFESSOR ALFRED MANSFIELD BROOKS, 
Indiana University, has been appointed as head 
of the newly established department of fine arts 
at Swarthmore College. 

Miss Lena M. NILzs, in charge of physica 
edueation for women at Bates College, has bee: 
appointed dean of women. 

PROFESSOR Epwin A. FESSENDEN, of Penn 
sylvania State College, has been appointed p: 
fessor and head of the department of mecha 
ical engineering of Rensselaer Polytechnic In 
stitute, to sueceed Dr. A. M. Greene, Jr., who 
becomes dean of engineering at Princeton U: 


versity. 
Epwarp W. Forses, director of the Fogg 
Art Museum, has received a permanent ap 


pointment as lecturer on fine arts at Harvard 
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University and has been made a member of the 


faculty of arts and sciences. Assistant Pro 
fessor Paul J. Sachs, who is assistant director 
of the museum, has been promoted to be an 
associate professor at Harvard. 

HeLENE M. Pope, a former member of the 
faculties of Columbia University and the Car 
negie Institute of Technology, is announced as 
the new protessor ol home economics and head 
of the department at the University of lowa to 
succeed Professor Ruth A. Wardall, resigned. 

THE inauguration of Dr. Boyd Edwards as 
head master of the Hill School will take place 


at Pottstown, Pa., on Saturday, May 20. 


Dr. Heten Bisuorp THompson, deaa of the 
division of home economies, Kansas State Agri 
eultural College, will lecture at the University 
of California during the summer school session 

ArtuurR Mason DuPre, of Wofford College, 
is the newly elected president of the South 
Carolina State Teachers’ Association. 


On May 2 a William Vaughn Moody lecture 
was given at the University of Chicago by 
Albert Mansbridge, founder of the Workers’ 
Edueational Association. His subject was 
“The universities of England and the people: 
An adventure in education among the workers.” 


Dr. E. D. SHeparp, who for the past eight 
years has been president of Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, has tendered his resignation to the 
board of trustees, to become effective at the end 
of this scholarship year. 

THE executive committee of the corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has selected Professor Charles L. Norton to 
succeed Professor E. B. Wilson as head of the 
physies department of the institute. Professor 
Wilson has resigned to accept one in the School 
of Publie Health of Harvard University. Pro- 
fessor Norton is at present head of the division 
of cooperation and research, which conducts the 
Technology plan. 

Wituiam F. Appot, who for 41 years taught 
Latin and Greek in the Classical High Sehool, 
Worcester, Mass., died on April 21. He was 
a graduate of Harvard in the class of 1874. 


Dr. CHARLES R. WALKER, for 20 years physi- 
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cian of St. Paul's School, Coneord, N. H., died 
at Coneord on April 22. 

ANGELO HALL, protessor of mathematics at 
the United States Naval Academy, died at 


\nnapolis, Md., on April 13 

Dr. ArtHUR B. Mi-_rorp, who for 32 years 
was protessor ol languages and literature at 
Wabash College, died at Fort Mvers, Fla., on 
\pril 27. He was 65 years old 

ProFessor M. Goope Homes, of the School 
of Engineers, University of South Carolina, 
was shot and killed on May 6 by Ben Hale, 
university marshal, who then shot himself to 
death. The shootings occurred in the univer 
sity treasurer’s office in the presence ol Dy 
W. S. Currell, president of the university, who 


just before he attacked 


was threatened by Hale 
Professor Homes. President Currell, aecord 
ing to an Associated Press report, issued a state 
ment saying that for a long time there had 
been bitter feeling between Marshal Hale and 


Professor Homes. 


PRESIDENT WiLLIAM Lowe Bryan, Librarian 
W. A. Alexander and five students of Indiana 
University, a party termed the ‘Flying Squad 
ron,” made an eastern trip, May 1-12, to 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Boston 
and Cleveland, in the interest of a movement 
for a memorial building in honor of Indiana’s 
soldiers in the world war. In the recent campu 
campaign, 2,700 students of the university 


subseribed $400,000 toward this fund 


Members of the National Committee for a 
Department of Education and the Legislative 
Commission of the National Education Asso 
ciation will meet in conference at Washing 
ton on May 14, to take action on the legislative 
situation. 


Tue fourth general meeting of the Associa 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business was held 
at the University of Pennsylvania, May 4-5, 
with representatives of 25 institutions in at 
tendance. Among the topies discussed were 
the curriculum of the four-year undergraduate 
course in business, the graduate course in busi 
ness, industrial management, merchandising 
and salesmanship. The speakers included Dean 
L. C. Marshall, of the University ot Chicago, 
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Dean Emory R 


Pennsvlvar A, and 


Johnson, of the University of 


Dean W. B 


Donham. ot 


Harvard | niversity 


\ 400 delegates attended the eeting of 
f I ¢ itiona Kindergarte1 lL mior held 
Ap 4a 4 gt Li ] ville A A closer nity 
werweer the pr 1 rrace ‘ he publ 
enools and K nade va é wa red DY pe ik 
¢ Che 1! ia pians ti« nereasing inte 
‘ I kindergarté vO hroughout the 


eountry Miss Liu i ral er, of! New 


was ee ected presice ine M May Mu i 
tf Springfield, Mas vas reelectes espom 
ne sé etary and treasure 

REPRESENTATIVES of twelve New York and 


New England colleges 
Mass., la 


met hg 


at Springfield, 


month, adopted the tollowing reso 
luti 
egiate thlet o at 
K the department o 
end to our respe 
s 8 beginning witl 
- nainted in ¢ 
4 ! bers f the faeulty and 
“ f at + y 
I ‘ » mend that as soon as it is 
t sibie t 1@ Tail of 19 the 
‘ system of seasonal coaches be replaced bj 
vaches he rr embers of the faculty as de 
t I T ow ny terms 
T ‘ al t I 1 by the ohege ind niv 
‘ oe 
Tr} sha be residence throughout the 
é r 
They shall have other duties in the physical 
training department or in some other department 
I addition to their coa t nye 
4. They shall be paid at the same rate as the 
yither members of the faculty 
5. They sha have the same permanence of 
ppointment as other members of the faculty 
6. They shall be selected in the same way as 


other members of th 


faculty 

The colleges represented in the movement were: 
Amherst, Bates, Colby, 
Middlebury, Trinity, Tufts, Union, 
We slevan ar d Willams. 


Bowdoin, Hamilton, 


Vermont, 


HEADED DV Alexander B Trowbridge, ot 
New York, president of the National Hampton 
Association, a large delegation of northern men 


and women made a trip, on a special train 


AND SOC 
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New fourth a 
niversary exercises of Hampton Institute, he 


May 4 


trom York, to attend the fifty 


at H impton, Va., on 


In response to a petition of students, t 


facultv of Lafavette College ha vranted 


stndents self-government for one year, the 
rangement to be eontinued with additior 
privileges if proves suecesstul a vear her 
A governing council of 16 idents will be 
elected 

FIFTEEN lectures on varied topies prepare 
by the faculty of Tufts College are being 
broadeasted twice a week up to May 27 


the American Radio and Research Corpora 


trom s station at Medford H l, Mas 
New Y« 


qualified 


THE ot the State of 


University 


scholarsh Pp to 


and technically trained men of $1,000 for 
choo! year in the industrial teache ul 
departmer ot. the state Norma Scnoo 
Buffalo 
THREE public lectures on physies, illustrate 

by experiments, are being given during Ma 
Harvard University b Protessor Theos 
Lyman, Professor E. L. Chaffee and Profe 


P.. a 


Saunders of the department of ph 


Los ANGELES 1s to have a summer univ 


for teachers which will include four gradu 


university eourses Carrying two eredits ea 


(1) “Seientifie Curriculum Construction” 





Curriculum Construction” 
Tests 


Testing. 


“Remedial 


“Educational and Measurements”; (4 
“Mental g 
given by Dr. A. H. Sutherland, directo: 


Los 


and 3 


Courses 2 and 4 will be 


educational research in (ngeles, and 


assistant. Courses 1 will be given 


Arleigh C 


tional research. 


Tue United States 
collecting information concerning the dates 


Griffin, assistant director of edt 


Bureau of Education 


which institutions engaged in the prepara! 


of teachers first granted degrees. 


THE total number of doctorates in the 


eonterred by American 


ences univers 
the vear closing June, 1921, was 332, aecor 
to the National Researeh Council. The U1 
ity of Chicago stands first with 42; Co 


second with 33; Columbia and Yale eact 
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27; Harvard 25; California 22; Johns Hop 
kins 21; University of Illinois 19; University 
of Wisconsin 15; University of Minnesota 16. 

Tue city of Dallas, Texas, recently voted a 
bond issue of $700,000 for schools, renewed the 
20-cent tax for school maintenance, and re 


elected the school board without opposition. 


Tue National Institute of Public Adminis 
tration, organized in 1921 to extend and earry 
on the work of the Training School for Public 
Service of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research, announces for next year courses for 
those who are planning to become city mar 
ager or to ente public service or civie work 
and need a broad training and a general know] 
edge of the major problems and practices ot 
1\dministration, for persons interested in a 
single phase of pubhe administration, and fo 
person already in the pubhie service who de 

re to improve their knowledge and technique. 
The prescribed eourses are as follows Charters 
and municipal corporations; budgets and 
budget-making; publie accounting and financial 
reporting; civil service and personnel admit 


tration; purchasing and storing of 


supplies 
taxation and revenues; public debt admin: 
tration; engineering administration; police and 
fire administration; public health and welfare; 
educational administration; minor problems of 
public administration. 


THE Missouri county unit bill, passed by the 
last General Assembly and its operation sus 
pended by the referendum, is to be voted on by 
the people of the state at the November elec 
tion. “No more important subject will be econ 
sidered by the voters in the campaign now be- 
ginning in this state,” savs the Missouri School 
Journal editorially. “The county unit bill is 
not a partizan question. No attempt should 
be made to make it the personal or political 
asset of any person, group of persons, or polit- 
ical party. Let it stand or fall absolutely upon 
its merits as an educational measure Will it 
advance Missouri educationally? Will it im 
prove our schools, and, particularly, will it 
give our rural boys and girls better advantages 
to obtain an education? These are the ques- 
tions which every voter should ask himself 


when considering the county unit bill.” 


THE committee on standards and surveys of 
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the National Council of Teachers Colleges re 
ported at the Chicago meeting in February 
on the syllabi in psychology used in the various 
state normal schools throughout the country 
The syllabi were compared and ranked by the 
following judges: T. W. H. Irion of the Michi 
gan State Normal College at Ypsilanti; Ben 
jamin James of the state normal school at 
Whitewater, W iseonsin; JIL W Heckert, of the 
Teachers College of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Those ranking highest as modern syllabi 
in psychology were: (1) W. J. Gifford, Ha 
risonburg, Va.; (2) Lawrence Averill, Worces 
ter, Mass.; 2) & \. Peterson, Normal, 
illinois; (3) Wilham Owen, Winona, Minn.: 
(4) Elmer Wilde, Kalamazoo, Mich.; (4) Elsa 
Kimball, Plymouth, N. H The society will 
distribute copies of the high-ranking svilabi to 


all participants 


Girts to the “Million Dolla Campaign” ot 
Washington and Lee University, which will 
terminate in June, alreas vy aggregate $1,300,000, 
according to an announcement by President 
Smith Among the notable gifts are: $10,000 
from Mrs. Luey Anderson of Franklin, W. Va., 
for the pure hase of a memorial organ for the 
enlarged chap 1; $50,000 from the Carnegi« 
Corporation ; $15,000 trom the General Edu 
eation Board; $5400 from the MeCormick 
tam ly of Chicago; the Lina S. Waller bequest 
of $10,000; and the validation of a conditional 
offer by the General Education Board for a 


permanent endowment of $300,000 


THAT a community of 7,000 in Arkansas may 
actually be in danger of having no school next 
year is indicated in the following letter fron 


t ‘ 


he secretary of a board of education received 
hy a student at Teache College recently 
Your application for superintendent of the 
schools has been received, together with 
your references It is so uncertain as to whether 
we will have a school that I deem it but fair to 
vou to write you about it Unless some radical 
change takes place in the disposition of our 
people, it looks very much like we will have no 
school during the ensuing vear I am filing your 
application and references for future considera 
tion. I am frank to say, however, that it will be 
very unwise to depend on securing a position in 
our schools for the coming year, owing to the 


ircumstances related 








Dean Emory R. Johnson, of the University of 


Pennsylvania, and Dean W. B. Donham, of 


Harvard University. 
Anovut 400 delegates attended the meeting of 
the held 


A closer unity 


International Kindergarten Union, 


April 26-29, at Louisville, Ky. 


between the primary grades of the pubhie 


schools and kindergarten was urged by speak- 


ers. The union laid plans for increasing inten 
est in kindergarten work throughout the 
country. Miss Luella Palmer, of New York, 


was reelected president and Miss May Murray, 
of Springfield, Mass., was reelected correspond 
ing secretary and treasurer. 

New York 


New England colleges meeting at Springfield, 


REPRESENTATIVES of twelve and 


Mass., last month, adopted the following reso 


lutions: 

Recognizing that intereollegiate athletics are at 
present a part of the work of the department of 
physical education, we recommend to our respec 
tive tf ilties and trustees that beginning with 
the fall of 1923 all coaches be appointed in the 
sume way as are members of the faculty and 
other officers of the institution. 


further recommend that as soon as it is 
practicable and if possible by the fall of 1923, the 


That we 


present system of seasonal coaches be replaced by 
coaches who are members of the faculty as de 
fined in the following terms: 

l. They shall be paid by the college and only 
by the college. 

2. Taey 


vear 


shall be in residence throughout the 
3. They shall have other duties in the physical 
training department or in some other department 
in addition to their coaching. 
4. They shall be paid at the 
other members of the faculty. 
5. They shall the 


appointment as other members of the faculty. 


same rate as the 


have same permanence of 
6. They shall be selected in the same way as 

other members of the faculty. 

The colleges represented in the movement were: 

Amherst, Bates, Bowdoin, Colby, Hamilton, 

Middlebury, Trinity, Tufts, Union, Vermont, 

Wesleyan and Williams. 


Heapep by Alexander B. Trowbridge, of 
New York, president of the National Hampton 
Association, a large delegation of northern men 


and women made a trip, on a special train 
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from New York, to attend the fifty-fourth an 
niversary exercises of Hampton Institute, held 
at Hampton, Va., on May 4. 


In response to a petition of students, the 
faculty of Lafayette College has granted the 
students self-government for one year, the ar 
rangement to be continued with additional 
privileges if it proves successful a year hence 
students will be 


A governing council of 16 


elected. 
FIFTEEN lectures on varied topics prepared 
Tufts 
broadcasted twice a week up to May 27 by 


by the faculty of College are being 


the American Radio and Research Corporatio 
Medford Hill, Mass 


from its station at 


THE University of the State of New York 
is offering 25 scholarships to qualified trade 


and technically trained men of $1,000 for one 
the 
the 


; 


industrial teacher training 


Normal 


school year in 


department of State School at 


Buffalo. 


THREE public lectures on physies, illustrate: 
by experiments, are being given during May at 
Professor Theodore 


Harvard University by 


Lyman, Professor E. L. Chaffee and Professor 


F. A. 


Saunders of the department of physies 


Los ANGELES is to have a summer university 
for teachers which will include four graduate 
university courses carrying two eredits each 


(1) “Seientifice Curriculum Construction”; (2) 


“Remedial Currieulum Construction”; 3) 
“Educational Tests and Measurements”; (4) 
“Mental Testing.” Courses 2 and 4 will be 


given by Dr. A. H. Sutherland, director ot 
research in Los 


1 and 3 will be 


educational Angeles, and ar 


assistant. Courses given by 
Arleigh C. 


tional research. 


Griffin, assistant direetor of educa 


Tue United States Bureau of Education is 
collecting information concerning the dates at 
which institutions engaged in the preparation 
of teachers first granted degrees. 


Tue total number of doctorates in the 


ences conferred by American universities 1 


the vear closing June, 1921, was 332, according 
to the National Research Council. The Unive 
sity of Chieago stands first with 42; Cornel 


second with 33; Columbia and Yale each have 
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California 22; Johns Hop 

Illinois 19; 

of Wisconsin 15; University of Minnesota 
THE city of 

7 


bond issue ot $700,000 for 


2; 


27: Harvard 


kins 21; University of Universit: 


vote 


s¢ hools, renewed 


Dallas, Texas, recently 


°20-cent tax for school maintenance, and 


elected the school board without opposition. 
THe National Publie 
tration, organized in 1921 to extend and 


work of the Training School for 


Institute of Adminis 


carry 


announces tor next vear course to 


iO are planning to become city ma 


or to ente service or ¢ivie work 


public 


need a training and a general know] 


broad 


major problems and practices ot 


nterested 


alread, iblie rvice who de 


improve their knowledge and technique 


scribed courses are as follows: Charters 
pal corporations, yuu , ana 
; public accounting and financial 
per 

ui storing ol 


debt 


engineering administration; police and 


civil service and onnel adi 

on; purchasing and 
tion and revenues; publi admur 
tration, 
fire administration; public health and welfare 
educational administration; minor problems 
public administration. 


THE Missouri county unit bill, passed by the 
last General Assembly and its operation sus 
pended by the referendum, is to be voted on by 
the people of the state at the November elec 


tion. “No more important subject will be eon- 
sidered by the voters in the campaign now be- 
ginning in this state,” says the Missouri Scheol 
Journal editorially. “The county unit bill is 
not a partizan question. No attempt should 


be made to make it the personal or political 
asset of any person, group of persons, or polit 
Let it stand or fall absolutely upon 
Will it 
advance Missouri educationally? Will it im 


will it 


ical party. 


+ 


ts merits as an educational measure 


prove our schools, and, particularly, 
give our rural boys and girls better advantages 
These are the ques- 


ask 


when considering the county unit bill.” 


to obtain an education? 


tions which every voter should himseif 


THE committee on standards and surveys of 


Publie 
Service of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
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the National Coune! Colleges re 


ported at the February 
on the syllabi in psy 


tate normal school 
The syllab 
following judges: T 
Norn al 


James 


were compa 


gan State 
jamin 
Whitewater, W 
Teachers College of 
Those 


in psychology were 


sconsin, 


Mia 


ranking 


Oxtord, 
lab 
Ha 

WW orces 

Mass. ; mn, Ne 

nois; (3) William 

(4) Elmer Wilde, 


Kimball, 


Ohio. 


risonburg, Va 
rmal, 
Ower 

Kala 

Plymout] 


; 


distribute 


copies oO 


i parti 


Washington and L nive . whiel \ 


rminate in. $1,300,000, 


according President 


Smith ( nota f t t £10,000 
from Mrs. 


+ : +} 
ror the 


purenase ot a 


enlarged chapel; $50,000 


Cor poration, $15,000 trom 


$5,400 irom 


eation Board; 


tam ly ot Chieago; the Lina t 
of $10,000; and the validat 


offer by the 


hbeque 
conditional! 
General Edueat Board for 
f $300,000 


permanent endowment « 


THAT a community of 7,000 ir 
be in danger of havir 
year is indicated in the 


secretary ol a board 
a student at Teache 
Your application f 
schools 

your references 

school 
abou 
takes place in 


looks 


school during the « 


we will have a 
vou to write you 
change 
people, it very much 
reterences for 

howev 

very unwise to depend on secu! i 


for the 


application and 


tion. I am frank to say, 


position 


our schools coming yea owing 


ircumstances related 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 


SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE NORMAL 
CURVE 

STATISTICS as a science a comparatively 
new phenomenon And as makes its was 
into one domain after another, no sur prise need 
be felt that claims edueation as lawful prey 
It is true that superintendents have always 
boasted and teachers have correspondingly la 
mented the growing weight of school popula 


tions, for numbers have been the pride as well 


as bane of an expanding school system. But 
the real encroachment of statistics upon educa 
tion is not the innocuous and possibly even use 
ful tabulation of numbers in sehools and 
classes. It is rather the application to small 
units of principles which are said to apply to 
entire population \nd the graph, which 
ymbol Ze these discoveries, ha become in 
educational idol beto ‘ h eve knee mus! 


DOW 

A favorite use of this metaphysical concept 
lies in the normal curve. Teachers are told 
by those on high that whether God did or did 
not intend it, all His creatures, from intants to 
post-graduates, fall automatically into a normal 
curve which condemns a few to lonely isolation 
among the wise and good, and a precisely equal 
to the 


darkness, which balances many more, paired as 


number precincts of failure and outer 
it were and not voting, between excellent and 
fair, and which assigns the median or maximum 
to a drab and cheerless goodness, at once the 
of 


realization. 


hope democracy and the proot 


The corroding effect of “scientific” grading 
is apparent the moment one views it from the 
students’ standpoint. How utterly uninspiring 
it is to approach a subject with the knowledge 
that one has a B- brain, and that any effort to 
do A work is energy lost, or at best converted 
the 


is, in effeet, a denial of 


dimension! — It 
And 


philosophical arguments may be adduced for 


nto ether waves in fourth 


free will. while 


the negation of free will, pedagogical argu- 
ments most assuredly cannot be. 

It may be urged, however, that the student 
is not wary enough to discern the methods by 
which he is rated, and that the will to aecom- 


plish, innate in human nature, will impel him 
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to the precise degree of achievement which « 


cumstances have prepared him for. 
be beeging the question, but even if it is tru 
the paralysis of effort is bound to affect at lea 
the teacher 
Considerations such these howeve 


as are, 


merely ethical, and do not affect the val 


And if seience sustains the eurve 


ot the curve. 


This wouk 


t 


idit y 


ethics must suffer defeat as a mere auxiliary ot 


religion in its warfare with the God of 


man. But there is something to be said again 
a too hasty acceptance of the normal curve a 


screntihe 


Gradations in human ability are self evident 


Oniv the eecentric cling to literal equality 
Among the millions who tread this earth, ol 
viously but few are endowed with supreme 
talent, be it in mathematics or in musk It 


not 


difficult, therefore, 


race a normal curve to symbol ze the actual o 


mankind along ar 


But 


probable achievements of 


direction under investigation. What seer 


moder 


to accept for the huma: 


to have an application universal when related 


to vast numbers, becomes increasingly difficu 


ol wa ceptance as the numbers are reduced The 


difference is analogous with that betwee: 


polygon and a eircle. One may multiply the 


inseribed 


of a triangle within a circle 
until the resulting polygon cannot be distu 


guished from the circle itself, but as the pol 
ron is uns¢ rambled, il becomes apparent Ol 
more that as a cirele it was a snare and a de 
lusion. 
the principle of majority rule in a democra 
suggests the fallacy of well accepted genera! 
ations when applied to small groups. The ver 
ot 


populi, vox dei. 


foundation democracy presupposes 


Yet to claim for any group 
beca t 


however small, eorreetness of opinion 


t appears to be in the majority at a give! 
point and upon a given issue, is to subvert 
mocracy by a reductio ad absurdum. And 


is precisely this that happens when the norma 
curve is prostituted to narrow purposes. W 
seemed a circle is revealed as a triangle. Wha 


was proclaimed as the voice of God, become 


mere parochial conceit. And the normal ¢ 


which, when largely viewed, embraces a 


humanity, beeomes when confined to the se! 
‘oom a mere engine of deadness and inju 


Insistence upon a normal curve for stude! 


Or, to use a quite different illustration, 





SCHOO] 


1922 


r Invoives an additional iI 


as the intallibility 
presupposes its applicability to teac! 


And on 
‘ 


teachers of unusual experience and 


to students. such an 


he expected t ire more than 


should 


Its trom their worl n obviou 


he student cur 


average inescapable 


The extent 


mere Tacts appears 


to t reprimands of llege 


LO me 1 the 
and school principals to those mem 


“ir staff who are most successtul with 


ir students. A professor of home economics 


n our school relates that } a certain class to. 


raduate students in which 


another institution 


attended some time ago, the teacher so com 


letely won the hearts of her students, all of 


mature women far advanced in their sub 


worked 


which 


em 


ect that they 


’ 


heads off tor her, 


notable work she rewarded with 


appropriate crades. These grades duly came 


before the registrar, who, knowing nothing of 


the actual conditions, perceived that the sacred 


curve had been violated, and could think of 


nothing more intelligent than to reprove the in 
only 


results one i 


the 


truetor for having got 


stance, of course, among countless which 


are possible under a system of red tape, bu 
reaucratie and Prussian. 

Devotion to the curve is the more remarkable 
when the most obvious needs of American edu 


caton suggest a more intense stimulus to the 


individual student, demand smaller classes, and 
intimate 
Advan- 


tages of this sort are the fruit of individualism, 


favor closer supervision, and more 


contact between teacher and student. 
and by no means accord with an intensification 


of collective treatment through a mechanical 
application of mass principles to tiny groups. 

One may conclude, then, that the fair-minded 
inevitably rebels mechanical 
finds that differ 


from others of his own teaching, some of them 


teacher against 


grading. He whole classes 


seeming to catch a contagion of effort and to 
put forth more than they knew was in them. 
And he can see no justice in condemning class 
and teacher alike to the monotony of the curve, 
“edueator.” For 


merely to placate a distant 


through ail the age 


mulas He will use 


Louis Mal 


\ REPLY TO DR. SNEDDEN ON THE 


KINDERGARTEN 


} 
Aalriy 


ot age 


the more prospel 


mothers regular! 


ng’ lime 
mplication is tha 


a philanthropy 


to prosperou 


far ] 


towns and 


= and 


word “progress ve’ 


the kindergarten has bee) 


eities as an edueational 


nursery, but the 


day 
large iv denied “to poor 
again 


country areas” 


regarded 


erally 


, ] ‘ 
reece! l naergal 


“poo Snedder 


idea ? 


means those ot low taxab! valuation, what 


effect 
the 


has the taxable upon 


inclusion of kindergarter in chool 


svstem? { study ot typical enties 
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there otten no correlation between the tax 


able wealth of a city and the amount spent 


upon education. In two cities of the same size 


and wealth one has kindergartens with an en 
3,693 other has no 


$92.16 


children, the 
The 


education, the other $37.12. In 


rollment of 


kindergartens. first city spends 
pel ehild tor 
with 


eight cities a population between 100,000 


and 200,000 the total wealth of four cities that 
have no kindergartens is larger than the wealth 


that The 


progressive 


of those have kindergartens inelu 


sion of the kindergarten and other 


educational features seems to be more a matter 


of intelligent publ ¢ opinion than a matter oft 
Nnance 


econd place, what do statistics prove 


n regard t Dr. Snedden’s statement that 
*Publie 
the kindergarten to 


ee St; 


administration thus far largely denies 


towns and to eountrs 


areas show that during the past 


few vears the most significant fact in the steady 


growth of kindergartens is their adoption by 


the small towns, the towns of less than 2,500. 
Of the 32 states that reported on kindergartens 
statistical blanks of Kdu 
1917-18 and ates 
an increase of 255 kindergartens in towns 

2 500. One 
villages established 


9,246 children are 


the Bureau ot 
1918-20, 22 


on the 


eation tor both 


show 


under hundred and = eighty-nine 


have kindergartens and 


in attendance. Six hundred 


and forty-one towns under 2,500 report the 


inelusion of the kindergarten in their school 
systems. 
In the been an 


in kinder 


distributed 


past two there has 


37,511 


eities of 


years 


increase of children enrolled 


gartens in varying size 
through 31. states. 


Thirty-seven per cent. of 
this gain is in towns under 10,000. The stead, 


kindergartens distributed over 32 


growth of 
different states during this after war period 
when economy is still a large consideration in 
every school budget, together with the fact that 
the growth of the kindergarten is most marked 
in small communities, indieates that the kinder 
garten is being accepted as the right of every 
child in eity and country, instead of merely 


being regarded as a welfare agency for chil- 


dren living under abnormal conditions in large 


cities, 


Jcuia Wape Apsor 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Wasurneton, D. C. 
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QUOTATIONS 


OR PRIVATE EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND! 

On the motion to go into committee of supply 

Sir J. D. 


PUBLIC 


on the eivil 
that 


service estimates, Ree 


moved inasmuch as expenditure upor 


public assistance had, so far as could be ascer 
tained from Parliamentary 
from £25,000,000 in 1890-91 


publications, risen 
to £332,000,000 
1920-21, and would probably be not less than 
£400,000,000 in 1921-22, while 30,000,000 per 
sons, exclusive of unemployed, out of a popu 
48,000,000, had actually 


such public assistance in 1919-20, 


lation oft heen in re 
ceipt ot 
order to safeguard the 


stability of the 


was desirable that, in 


threatened financial United 
Kingdom, a royal commission should be ap 


pointed to inquire into, or a board appointed 


to take over the rationing of, all sueh expend 


ture, in view of its proper coordination and 


reduction within such limits as the taxpaye 
and ratepayers could afford. 
had 
£16,000,000 in 

1911, 


It would not have 


Trom 


1901, 


sald, moved up 
1891 to 
and to £29,000,000 in 


£58,000,000 in Mareh, 1920. 


Edueation, he 
£10,000,000 in 


and it was 


been much under double that on March 31 last, 
official ended. 
1891 cost £7,000,000, and it was promised that 
in the £. He 


when the year Education 
it would not cost more than 3d. 
would not enter upon the question as to whethe) 
or not the system of making the family respor 
sible was worth preserving, but an aspect ot 
the case more immediately germane to |i 
that a 


County Council in 1910 stated that necessitou 


amendment was report of the Londo 
children were not necessarily ill-nourished, but 
the council provided food lest they should be 


This 


which Soeialism already embraced in its orbit 


come so. indieated the enormous sweep 


Edueation now not only dealt with growth ot 
character and mind, but with physical deter 

oration, with under-feeding, with bad homes, 
with dentistry, with the provision of a national! 
was highly value 


nursery—which naturally 


and which might be the best thing in the world, 


‘ 


but was not education—with the training o 


domestic servants, with the higher edueation to 


1 Report of a discussion in the English Pa: 


liament. 
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with many other similar services 


vhiel be described as soc al SeTVICEs. 


said there had, no doubt, been 


Major Barnes 


enormous increase on services classed to 


vether as social services, on which a great deal 


confusion of thought existed He eould not 


avree Wl the suggestion that the large ma 


way 
The 


prov sion tor 


ls money Was 1n any sort ol 


n to publie reheft or pubhe charity 


ation was making a collective 


wants, instead of private provi 


certain ot its 
on For example, before the Act of 1870 


people in this eountry were dependent for edu 


ition upon private enterprise. To-day the 


people ot this eountrv were prvoiding educa 


tional facilities for themselves. They were 


i” the money to par lor ut, and he eould 


how, in any sense of the word, the 


hat was spent on education in 


intry could be regarded as charity or relief, 
rv how the people who were in receipt of the 
of that edueation could be regarded a 
in receipt of public benefit. A royal 


commission, which he would welcome, might 


ring to light the facet that the money tor these 
publie services was being found in the main by 
e very people who were benefiting by them. 


Mr. W. Graham 


that much of our social expenditure was of the 


thought there was no doubt 
nature of relief designed to tide over difficul 
ties into which sections of the people had fallen, 
and dissented from the definition of it as So 
alism, on the ground that it had no connection 
with any fundamental change in the economic 
system of this country or any other country. 
We had succeeded to a legaey ot short sighted 
ness and mismanagement from the last century. 
[n its early phases the industrial system of this 
country was allowed to grow up largely un 
regulated. There was a feeling that business 
people could do absolutely as they pleased, and 
that freedom the essential condition if 


like 


It was only towards the middle of 


was 


anything economic progress was to be 


ar hieved. 


the last century and later that we got even 


moderate interference with that state of affairs, 
through the Factory Acts and other legislation; 
and it was not until that century had closed and 

century had that there 


opened was a 


Labor Party. 


D SOCIETY) 


definite effort, on 
to provide for the 
of the people 
Edueation must 
and he “iiWw 


prise ; 


; 


tion f 


to the outlay o1 


tion that we were 


was 
system. His cure would 
ing svstem much more 
forn 


were the 


should very soon realize 


diture on edueation 
date reap a re 
fo put 
greater wealth in human 
important 

Mr. Macquisten said it would 
able if 
astonishing figures which had beer 
The 


educate ne 


some investigation were 


the House. Ged 


first body to 


known as the 


the 


man in the 


really bore burden of « Xper diture 


what the nation spent (Another bods 


somewhat similar nature would be very 


able in teaching the ratepayers and the tax 


pavers where the money was going, and et 


’ 


come 0 i | 


abling them to conclusion as 


whether the service was worth the expenditure 


Enormous savings might undoubtes 


on what was misealled eduea 


education ¢ all a large 
expense had 
the Act of 
been devastated by Education Act. Ther 


Scotland 


try. It was not 
The 


inereased by 


extent. been enormous! 


1918 Scotland had 
the 
was not an agricultural estate 1 
was not bankrupt as the resul 
tion Act. There 


not under the 


was not a tarmer 


out burden w 


erving 
placed upon him 

The people who ran these educational mat 
ters had the greatest propaganda in the world 
The Northcliffe 
to it. When 
filled the 


praise as to the new Heaven and the new earth 


Press nothing 


Act 


newspapers 


was compared 


the was going through, they 


with great 


pean o! 
that was going to be! brought about by keeping 
boys at school till the age of 19 Even re 
cently, when the Geddes report came out, the, 
shout that they 


created such a 


the 


got up and 


intimidated government To 2. = 








disastrous that there should be this enormous 


expenditure. This education is, of course, a 


matter for specialists, but let us beware of 


pecialists, even in national health and in edu 


eation 
You 


up and down the country, but there is no real 


have appointed education authorities 


control. 


Money is wasted in paying for their 
traveling expenses and time, and there are all 
the evils that crept in when payment of mem- 


bers of Parliament was instituted. Then you 


have educational directors at £1,000 a year, 


who run up and down the country seeing that 


he schoolmasters are doing their jobs. 


is Sheer waste oft money, and it is inflicted on 


nn impoverished eountry, where people are 


trugghag and there are two million 


where 
unemployed. How do you think they ean tol 


erate looking on and realizing that their want 


of work, and the higl price ot evervthing they 
have to buy, nereased by the rates and 
taxes? 

Dr. Murray said any reduction of the ex 
pense of education which would arrest the 


progressive development of edueation in Seot 
that 


parts ot 


land would be a disaster for country. 


regard to the rural Scotland 
and the Highlands and islands, edueation was 
the only hope. Anything that would cripple 
education in these places would be a big dis 
aster not only for the Highlands, but for the 
country at large. 

Mr. John Murray said that what we ought to 


attack 


functions ot 


centralization of the 
Whitehall, 


could be far more efficiently and far more eco- 


was the constant 


government in which 


nomically earried out by local bodies within 
sight and reach of the people with whom they 
were working, instead of by armies of bureau- 
crats. 


Lord kK. 


our perusal of the estimates, however good the 


Perey agreed that however minute 
work of the Geddes committee or the work of 


select committees or royal commissions, they 
could not really reduce the scale of the govern 
ment’s expenditure. That could only be done 
by a very fundamental devolution of all those 
tasks which were now earried out jointly by 
the central and local governments. 

Sir J. D. 


London Times Educational Supplement. 


Rees’s motion was negatived.— 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF DETERMINING 
A PUPIL’S SCORE ON GRAY'’S ORAI 
READING TEST 
GrRaAyY’s Oral Reading Test consists of twelv« 
paragraphs of about fifty words each, arrange: 
in order of ascending difficulty. As a pup 


reads the examiner records on a copy of the 


test the errors he made and the number: 


seconds required for the reading of each par 
graph. Depending upon the time required and 
the number of errors, the pupil may receive 
full credit, three fourths credit, one half credit 
for the reading 


one fourth eredit, or no eredit 


of each paragraph. Table I gives in schemati 


form the amount of credit that is to be giver 


for various performances: 


TABLE ! 
ro BE GIVEN FOR COMPLETE 
SUCCESS IN READING A PARAGRAP! 


CREDITS AND PARTIA 


FRRORS 


SECONDS 


40 or more 4 4 3 2 l 0 0 (0 
30-39 4 4 3 2 l ] ] 0 
25-29 4 4 } 2 3 l l 
20-24 4 4 3 3 2 1 ] 
19 or less 4 4 4 3 2 l l ) 


The numbers in the left hand column re 
the time required to read a paragraph. The 
numbers, O, 1, 2, ete., in the horizontal lin 


at the top of the table refer to the numbe 
of errors made in the reading. The numbe 
to the right of “40 


more” mean that, if a paragraph is read in 40 


in the horizontal line 
or more seconds with no errors, a credit of 4 
(full eredit) is given; with one error, a cre 
of 4; 
fourths eredit); with three errors, a credit 
Thus, the credit to be allowe 


with two errors, a eredit of 3 (thre 


2; and so forth. 


for the reading of a praragraph can be found 
from the number of seconds required to r 


it and the number of errors made. For e: 
ample, paragraph four is read by a pup 

34 seconds with 3 errors. In the left 
column of Table I find the interval containing 
34 seconds. Evidently, it is the interval, 30-39 
Follow the horizontal line of numbers to the 
right of 30-39 to the column which represen! 


) 


3 errors. The credit in this column is 2. 
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TABLE il. FORM TO BE USED IN CALCULATING INDIVIDI SCORES 
PARAGRAPH CREDIT VAI PRODUCT OF CREDIT AND VALUE FOR PARAGRAPH 


otal Product 


Pupil’s Seore (Total product divided by 4 


iat the pupil wo fourths woul 
this paragraph alues t 
for finding the 


he examiner to 
form shown in Table 


first column of the table the 
corresponding to the paragraphs 
e entered. The eredit which the 


on each paragraph is to be entered 


second column. The values of the para 
h the exception of paragraph one, 
hown in the third column. Paragraph 
as a different value for each grade. This 
s given ine ! 


ight hand margin of the 
and he written in the blank space 
column. The 


| 
t} 
t 


products ot the 


1e corresponding values 


rourth 


are 


sum ol With 


ie resulting 


column The hese seale 
= div ded bv } TI yrapns, a pup I’ 
on Gray's Oral 


detined as 


the pupil's score follows 


a number ol 
the scores for pupils allnge ol complet 
erades are expressed n terms ot paragraphs receive 
liffer in respect to the zero point. the mo 
ph one has a value uly, as 
55 above the zero point, 


a value of 35, which means that tl 


has been moved up 20 


he first grade, paragra defined 


In grade two, it eredits for 


le zero) =— paragraphs; a pupil fa 
point units. The shift cess On a paragraph an 
1@ successive 


diffieult one sat 


grades is five units The 
different scales in the different grades is the scale value 


ising and makes comparisons between below which 
s difficult. In addition, the construction additional 


is shown in Table II, for 


seore ot each 


eredi 
a torm, such as 


1evesses. The 
makes the nV 


aleulating the | 


pupil 


computation 
s method is 


thi illustrated by the follow 
oring tedious case. Suppose that ; | ha suece 
it the same zero point were used for al] full ll ( 


i al paragraph 
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Paragraph 
re would 
nh complet 
my} 


paragraph 


paragri \ ay, a pupil who ta 
exuet . “et to be read su sfulls e first paragraph. In 
proposed at, 1 most l M procedure is implied In 
method graphical representation 
has used 1 this representation he essential 
the zero point by mal 
orresponding shift in the horizonta 
the dlagram the suecessive grace 
From one point of view this Is equivalent 
ig the same zero for all grades. ! he « 
of a pupil who fails to read the first paragrap 
successfully, the eredit assigned by Gray’s p 
lepends upon the pupil’s grade placement. He 
a fractional part ol the eredit giver 
the first paragraph. (The proposed plat 
does not provide at all for the caleulatior 
The finding of a pupil’ n te scores of pupils who fail to read the first pa 
new seale m: he ly ated Dy > I raph successfully ). To be consistent w 
procedure, the pupil who earns 3 ered 
he first paragraph would receive as 
core three fourths of 44 plus additional ere 
ror partial successes on more difficult pal 
graphs. This plan, however, appears to pe 
ze unduly pupils who fail to read the fh 
paragraph suecessfully. 
Gravy’s norms for his test, expressed in 
new scale, are given in Table II] 
TABLE Ill 
NORMS FOR GRAY’S ORAL READING TES 
GRADE 
Table I, the 
h pupil read succes> 
fourth. The same table gives 3 « 
credits for paragraphs five and six. 
performance on more diffieult paragraphs Is 
consideced { pe a complete failure. There 
“ore 1s 56 plus 3 plus ye 
Nn equals In addition to the s mplic ity WALTER 


ts ealeulat 1. this seore has a vers definite REA > Epi ‘TIONAL RESEARCH, 


interpretation in terms of the t . it means ITY ILLINOIS 








